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TRUSTEES’ NUMBER. 


AS contributors to our special issue for Trustees we have two contributors from 
the South Island and one from the North. Dr. G. M. L. Lester, who has 
been a member of the governing body of the Canterbury Public Library for a 
good many years, contributes an article on the value of Conference. Dr. Lester’s 
experience is invaluable because his interests are exceptionally wide and he has 
attended Conferences of many kinds during his career. He is now well known 
at our own library conference, and what he has to say shows us the work gs 
considered from the committee angle. It has always been the aim of the Asso- 
ciation at large to make itself thoroughly representative, not only of the body 
of practising librarians, but of the trustees and councillors who control libraries. 
Their views on the various topics with which we are concerned are expressed 
perhaps most frequently at Conference, but it is with great pleasure that we 
print the contributions to NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES which come from 
them. It is hoped that the trustee point of view will always be as fully repre- 
sented through our columns as it is during our debates. 
Mr. W. C. Prosser, who has for some years been a Councillor of the Asso- 
ciation, contributes an article on the subject of community responsibility for the 
rovision of libraries. Mr. Prosser can claim to be one of the pioneers of the 
ree library developments which took their rise from the Munn-Barr report. 
Not only in his own community of Rangiora, but through his work on the 
Council and in Conference, he has given substantial support to this movement, 
which, fostered by the Association and the Country Library Service, has become 
one of the major developments in New Zealand libraries to-day. Added to 
“The Case for Free Library Service,” of which he is one of the authors, Mr. 
Prosser’s remarks on this occasion make a valuable statement of the views held 
by progressive trustees. 


Mr. A. L. Low, Librarian of the New Plymouth Public Library, writes from 
the librarian’s point of view an article on the relations between the Borough 
Council Committee and the Librarian. Mr. Low has on more than one occasion 
been a member of the Council of the Association, and his article is the fruit of 
his experience in charge of the New Plymouth Public Library. We hope that 
it may, like some other articles which we have printed in the past, stimulate 
correspondence and exchange of views on the subjects treated. 








THE ARMED FORCES OF THE CROWN. 


Members of the Association throughout the 

country will have seen a further appeal to the 
public for books for men in camps, on troop- 

ships, etc. The text of the appeal is as fol- 


lows:— 


Zealand Library Association. Experience 
here as in Great Britain has shown that 
only clean material of an attractive type is 
of use: anything else only increases the 
work of sorting and preparation, much of 


“In view of the great demand for books for 
the men in camps, on troopships, and at 
Air Force and Coastal Defence stations, 
the public is asked to support a further 
appeal which is being made by the New 


which is voluntary, without being of any 
use to the men. 


“Thanks to the efforts of librarians 


throughout the country, of the organisations 
which have assisted them, and of the donors 
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of the books themselves, a splendid initial 
stock has been built up; but demands upon 
it have become increasingly heavy. For 
example, at Waiouru, where a first class 
library is being built, a stock of 5,000 books 
will be necessary. If the standard which 
has been set is to be maintained, there must 
be no relaxing of effort. 


“Members of the public have already made 
a magnificent response to the appeals which 
have been sent out, and it is expected that 
when it is known locally that redoubled 
efforts are needed, the books will come for- 
ward as well as hitherto. 


“The arrangements for local publicity and 
collections are in the hands of the Public 
Libraries: books or periodicals should be 
parcelled or tied together and left at any 
Public Library in the Dominion; they will 
be forwarded to the Country Library Ser- 
vice, Wellington, or to one of the other 


distributing centres. Distributing centres 
are now at Auckland, Wanganui, Welling- 
ton and Christchurch. 


“Much more material is needed: the 
appeal is made with every confidence that 
it will not fall on deaf ears.” 


Librarians are asked to co-operate in the col- 
lection of the books as they have done hitherto. 
Mr. Alley advises the following depots for the 
receipt of parcels sent in by librarians:—Auck- 
land: Central Public Library, Mr. John Barr, 
Chief Librarian; Wanganui: Wanganui Public 
Library, Miss A. M. Blackett, Librarian; 
Christchurch: Canterbury Public Library, Mr. 
E. J. Bell, Librarian, who will arrange for 
delivery at the premises of the Country Library 
Service, 585 Colombo Street, Christchurch. 
Librarians in and around Wellington will, of 
course, continue to send their material forward 
to the headquarters of the Service, Parliament 
Buildings, Wellington, C.1. 


BRANCHES AND SECTIONS. 


Wellington. 


In the course of a talk to the Wellington 
Branch, Miss Carnell suggested that there was 
no part of the world in which so high a pro- 
portion of small communities had provided 
themselves with libraries as in New Zealand, 
but many small communities elsewhere were 
getting to-day a better service than was com- 
mon in New Zealand. There had been a slight 
but significant decline in the number of public 
libraries in New Zealand, and a marked decline 
in the quality of the book stock of smaller 
libraries. The social structure of many parts 
of the country had been revolutionised by the 
development of road transport but libraries 
were still organised as local institutions. 


Travellers by bus must have noticed how many 
people in the country receive their mail, their 
newspapers, and even their bread, not from a 
local depot within walking distance, but by road 
transport from a town miles away. Why not 
apply this to library service ? 


In administrative methods we had a long way 
to go before we could compare with the United 
States. The British were apt to be contemp- 
tuous of the publicity methods used by the 
American librarian, but a justification for 
American methods was to be found in the fact 
that extraordinarily strong resistance to any- 
thing remotely savouring of education was 
found in New Zealand and elsewhere. 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Books for Sale. 

Mr. Ernest J. Bell has received from London 
duplicate copies of the following volumes, and 
should be glad to sell them to any library inter- 
ested: — 

Library Association Year Book, 1940, 6/-. 

Ekwall, E.—Concise Oxford Dictionary of 

English Place-Names. 1940 ed., 20/-. 


Examination Results. 


Advice has been received from the Library 
Association (London) that the following candi- 


dates were successful in the May, 1940, exam- 
inations :—-Elementary: Miss M. H. Baker, 
Wellington Public Libraries; Miss J. M. Blyth. 
Public Library, Palmerston North; Miss P. 
Cameron, Dunedin Public Library; Miss C. A. 
Maning and Miss N. Travis, Canterbury Public 
Library; Miss H. S. Reay, Wellington Public 
Libraries. Intermediate: Mr. H. D. Erlam, 
Wellington Public Libraries; Miss M. Hussey, 
Dunedin Public Library. Intermediate, Part 
1: Miss G. M. K. Terry, Auckland. Inter- 


mediate, Part 2: K. G. Mawson, Wellington 
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Public Libraries; Miss M. H. Webster, General 
Assembly Library, Wellington; Miss G. A. Bell, 
Auckland Public Libraries; Mr. D. H. Monro, 
Auckland Public Libraries. 


Feilding : 

“The Manawatu Standard” made something 
of the Liaison Officer’s comments on visiting 
Feilding. Mr. R. W. H. Wood’s work in bright- 
ening the library room, in book-binding and in 
generally making the library attractive to the 
public was most impressive. Miss Carnell was 
impressed with the manner in which the 
librarian had distinguished the New Zealand 
authors’ collection by placing Maori carving 
work around the shelves. Mr. Wood has, since 
his appointment, been known as a progressive 
librarian. A recent illustration of the way in 
which he reaches his lic was provided by 
the library float which he arranged at about the 
time of the Battle of the River Plate. 


Wanganui. 

The portraits of two former Wanganui citi- 
zens, the late Mr. and Mrs. James Alexander, 
were unveiled recently in the juvenile section 
of the Wanganui Public Library. Among those 
present was Mr. James Sidells, Chairman of 
the Library Committee. The Mayor of Wan- 
ganui, the Hon. W. J. Rogers, M.L.C., in his 
remarks said “As this is a children’s ceremony, 
it is well to remember that this section of the 
Alexander Library is a cultural home for them 
provided by the City Council as from October 
last, free of charge. The total membership of 
the young people’s library at March 31 last, 
was 1777, compared with 458 for the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. This 
comparison will show that the young people of 
Wanganui do treasure their book home and are 
keen to appreciate the facilities placed at their 
disposal.” Cr. Siddells, during his speech, gave 
credit for the idea of the gathering to the 
Deputy Mayor, Cr. J. J. Scott. The “Wanganui 
Chronicle” for Friday, August 16, gives some 
interesting early history of the library, and in 
particular of the Juvenile Library which was 
established in 1919 and made free last year. 


National Central Library, London. 

“The Library Association Record” for June, 
1940, records that the Lords Commissioners of 
the Treasury having felt compelled to reduce 


the Grant-in-Aid to the Library for 1940-41 
from £5,000 to £3,500, the Trustees of the 
Rockefeller Foundation have come to the assist- 
ance of the Library by making an emergency 
grant of $8,500 to replace the loss of £1,500 
in the Treasury grant, and to enable the 
Trustees to meet more adequately the heavy 
demands made upon the Library. 


Otago University. 

Mr. John Harris records at the end of July 
that the month has been the busiest ever ex- 
perienced. Borrowings totalled 1980 volumes, 
compared with 805 in July, 1935, and 1515 last 
year. Seating accommodation has been daily 
overtaxed. Use of the library at night has so 
increased that almost every evening there are 
more readers than seats. 


Junior Books. 

The Association has just published a recom- 
mended list of books for boys and girls com- 
piled by Miss Dorothy M. Neal for the 

ing Committee on School and Children’s 
Libraries. The list has been cyclostyled, and 
occupies 95 foolscap pages. The books have 
been divided into three main sections—fiction, 
non-fiction and picture books—while the non- 
fiction section has been further classified 
according to a simplified outline of Dewey. 
Nearly all the entries have been annotated. 

Copies of this list may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Hon. Secretary. No charge is 
being made for members of the Association, 
but non-members will be charged 2/- a copy. 


Serial Publications. 

At the 1938 Conference of the Association a 
resolution was passed urging the member 
libraries to prepare accurate records of their 
holdings of all serial material, bound and un- 
bound, current and past, so that there may be 
the minimum delay when editorial work on the 
union list of serials is begun. The staff of the 
Otago University has undertaken the work of 
compiling a check list of serial material, and, 
furthermore, is carrying out the project volun- 
tarily as a national service effort. It is hoped 
that those libraries which have not already 
done so are preparing lists of their own hold- 
ings. The need for such a list is urgent, and 
every effort should be made to see that the 
work is carried through as quickly as possible. 
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THE VALUE OF CONFERENCE. 
By G. M. L. Lester, M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Christchurch. 


I have been asked by the Editor of NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES to write a short 
article on the subject of “The Value of Con- 
ference,” from the point of view of the trustee, 
or member of the governing body of a public 
library. 

The importance of Conference to librarians 
and their staffs is obvious: the interchange of 
views, the comparison of different methods of 
administration, the record of experiments, the 
information on various library subjects from 
overseas, and last, but not least, the social 
intercourse, and the influx of new energy which 
it brings to isolated libraries, are all invaluable. 

It might at first sight be thought that the 
value of these gatherings to trustees, as opposed 
to library staffs, would be slight. This is partly 
true. The function of trustees is to provide 
and administer finance, to decide on the inter- 
pretation of the terms of their trust, to deal 
with questions of general policy, and with the 
relations of the Library to outside bodies, and 
to select and maintain an efficient staff . If the 
governing body does its duty in the selection 
of its staff, a large number of the matters which 
come up for discussion at Conference are better 
left to those who are in effect trained librarians. 
Nevertheless there are several matters in which 
librarians and trustees have an equal interest, 
and on which the decisions of a mixed body, 
such as the Conference, may definitely shape, 
or at least influence, the policy of the govern- 
ing bodies. I will enumerate a few of them, 
and will then point out the special importance 
which attaches to their free discussion at the 

t time. Most important of all is per- 
ps the co-relation of all the scattered bodies, 
each with its own method of administration, 
and the formation of something which may 
reasonably be called a Dominion Library 
System. This, putting aside for the moment 
the question of finance, will involve the insti- 
tution of qualifications for trained librarians, 
grading of assistants, and a standard scale of 
salaries—perhaps I should add the formation 
of a librarians’ union. Then there are 
tions of general policy which affect 
librarians and trustees, ¢.g., questions of the 
censorship of obscene or subversive literature; 
the desirability or otherwise of free libraries; 
the possibility of —2 a universal system 
of purchase, repair binding for the 
Dominion; arrangements for interchange of 
books in scattered districts; all these offer points 
of interest both for library staffs and for their 


controlling bodies. While in the final settlement 
of these and many kindred problems the ulti- 
mate responsibility rests on the trustee, no 
wise es ey would lightly pass 
over the consi opinion of such a body as 
the Library Conference. 

Of course the question of finance oversteps 
all these minor issues, and no doubt the opinion 
of the Conference will have a definite influence 
on those who will have to decide in the future 
between (1) Government finance (taxes); (2) 
Municipal finance (rates); and (3) the present 
eA per system of endowments and 
voluntary subscriptions. 

I have no doubt that my readers will be 
able to supplement this short list by many 
instances of debatable topics concerning which 
instructed and intelligent co-operation een 
a governing body and its staff is of the greatest 
importance to the well-being of any library. 
The fact that it is so, and that the work of 
Conference facilitates such co-operation, is of 
special importance at the time, for 
there is no doubt that the library system of the 
Dominion will in the near future experience 
radical, and perhaps rapid, changes. 

But my proper subject is “The Value of 
Conference to Trustees,” and I can best end 
this short article by giving my own experience 
on this point. When many years ago I began 
library work, my attitude towards it was that 
of a man to a routine job. The staff with which 
I worked had no technical training and as far 
as I know none of us looked far beyond the 
limits of our own library. So long as the 
accounts came out on the credit side, repairs 
and replacements were duly made, and the 
routine work of book issue worked smoothly, we 
were satisfied. In course of time we acquired 
an excellent and highly trained librarian, and 
my point of view ed. He introduced me 
to the work of the Library Association and to 
the wider ideals and interests of library work. 
Then I attended a Conference, and there I 
found not only the information which I could 
have obtained through the Library Association, 
but a new enthusiasm for work, much of which 
had been to me a matter of dull routine. 

But the best gift Conference has given me 
has been the opportunity of meeting with other 
library workers, and ially with the 
younger men (I had almost said the young hot 
heads), who t the changed world in 


which library work will be one of the most 
important formative elements. 
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“WHY THE COMMUNITY SHOULD PROVIDE LIBRARIES.” 
By W. C. Prosser, F.P.A., N.Z., Rangiora. 


It is with great pleasure that I accept the 
request of the Hon. Editor to contribute to- 
wards the first ial Trustees number of 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES the question 
of “Why the Community should provide 
Libraries.” 

First, because I was one of those responsible 
for the acceleration of the Free Library move- 
ment in New Zealand and secondly because as 
a citizen and a Trustee I can see no other 
alternative by which an efficient library ser- 
vice can be made available to the community. 
In walking along the streets of a strange town 
or city one is struck by the civic amenities 
provided or lacking, especially judged upon 
the standard of those of his home town. Do 
members of local bodies who handle large sums 
of public money ever indulge in a little intro- 
spection by asking if the amount placed on their 
estimates annually for the support of Public 
Libraries has received, in every — the 
consideration which a Trustee should give to 
the investment of public monies. This expendi- 
ture is a very definite investment for the people 
and succeeding generations so that unless 
adequately providing for a reasonably efficient 
service—well the investment is not a good one. 
Local Bodies spending large sums of money on 
roads and other public utilities would abuse 
their trust if they did not keep these in a 
proper state of repair. The Library in many 
parts has for long enough been anybody’s or 
nobody’s business that it has drifted along as 
best it can. Perhaps two or three members 
are keen and receive some sympathy from the 
remaining majority—but to faithfully carry 
out the trust re in them by the rate- 
payers, the whole of that local body must 
realise that the Library has a claim for con- 
sideration equal to any other department con- 
trolled or assisted by it. 

The local body that subsidises is only doing 
a part job—by making the Library a charge 
on the rates it takes from all to give equally 
to all, and in saying this I realise that an 
occupier pays rates which are included in his 
rent. The subsidised library is not the fault of 
the voluntary or other workers taking part— 
voluntary workers have persevered with an 
obsolete system and in doing so are the slaves 
to it but in the process they and their public 
suffer alike. Comparisons are odious but are 
necessary to press home a few of the differences 
enjoyed, 


Wholly Rate Supported. 
. Professional Librarian. 
All pay equally. 
. All may use, 
. Full time service. 
. Book stock better balanced between non- 
fiction and fiction. 
6. Population up to 10,000, the County 
Library Service is free. 
Subsidised. 
1. Usually committee worker, handicapped 
by lack of professional training. 
2. The non-member ratepayer pays for the 
reading of others. 
3. Only subscribers may use. 
4. Often part time, especially to suit volun- 
tary workers. 
5. To suit subscribers’ tastes. 
6. Can borrow by paying a rental. 


The only point of resemblance is that all 
pay under both systems but the non-members 
pay for the reading of others. Some Library 
Committees object to paying for the services 
of a Professional Librarian—if they took the 
trouble to value the free service ~— by them, 
placing a pro premium on t for the 
—— mind, a may be surprised at the 
result in £ s. d. They certainly would be pleased 
with the results in every other way, as to my 
own knowledge, and I now wish to pay a spon- 
taneous tribute to professional librarians, 
through contacts at various meetings and con- 
ferences over the past four years, I have not 
met a more highly trained, versatile and human 
body of professional workers. Everyone is keen 
on the work and keen to help his fellows. They 
are, too, very much in evi in all matters 
for the common weal. 

The change from the subsidised to the wholly 
rate-supported library which has been made in 
eighteen provincial towns during the past three 
years means that some local bodies are not so 
apathetic on the subject as others. The library 
with some is a form of lethargy that must be 
shaken off to realise its potentialities for service 
to the community. The change will be wel- 
comed by your ratepayers, who will gladly pay 
the slight increase required to give them a 
proper service and in a very short time they 
will ask why this was not thought of earlier. 
A prominent resident of one an ex- 
Mayor and Councillor of 45 years’ public 
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conferred on the borough. You will be quite 


in order in making the change as statutory 
authority will be found allowing a special rate 
of 2d. in the £ on the unimproved value. This 
will be quite sufficient for your requirements 
—in most cases 2s, 6d. per head of population 
will provide an excellent service. In the 
U.S.A. as high as a dollar and in Great 
Britain from 2s. to 4s. per head of population 
is provided. 

The only community apart from the Govern- 
ment that provides public utilities is the local 
body (County and Bo and Town Board). 
Why should the local body spend money on 
libraries ? 

1. By a community effort a larger and more 
varied number of books and periodicals 
is available to the public—the poor man 
can enjoy the advantages of the rich. 

2. By a community effort the public can 
become acquainted with a knowledge of 
the world at large, in happenings and 
problems both and present. (It is 
true that some of this may be obtained 
through the cinema, the radio, or news- 
papers, but by means of books all sides 
of a question may be studied—a result 
available by no other method). 

3. By a community effort and the provision 
of a library any person may use reading 
matter 

(a) Recreation. 

(6) Vocational guidance. 

(c) Study the lives of past and present 
people, explorers and other emi- 
nent persons; art, music, and 
other cultural subjects. 

4. By a community effort and the provision 
of a library any inquiry on almost any 
subject can be answ 

You may state that subscribers can provide 
these means themselves but experience proves 
that they provide to suit their own tastes and 
take no account of the requirements of others, 
but, generally the subscribers dictate the pur- 
chasing policy of most subscribing libraries. 


Country Library Service. 

Hitherto, this served boroughs up to 2500 
population as well as other County libraries, 
the announcement of the Rt. Hon. P. Fraser 
(then Minister of Education) at the Welling- 
ton Conference of the N.Z. Library Associa- 
tion, that this limit was to be raised to 10,000 


must be accepted with much appreciation and 
satisfaction by all library-minded people 


—to others a moderate rental charge is made. 
This service is ‘orming splendid work from 
North Cape to Bluff, including the Fighting 
Services, and was fortunate in ing the 
services of Mr. G. T. Alley, M.A., right from 
its inception. Both he and the members of his 
staff have earned the praise and thanks of the 
County communities served. A_ splendid 
addition to that staff is Miss E. J. Carnell, 
F.L.A., who, a few months ago, arrived 
from England to take up the important post of 
liaison officer between the Country Library 
Service and the New Zealand Library Associa- 
tion. This means that local bodies and library 
authorities and librarians may have expert 
opinion and advice free on all matters pertain- 
ing to their libraries. This opens up a wonder- 
ful vista for the future and means that libraries 
are in the transition stage of their usefulness in 
the lives of the people. 

Our Post Secondary and Post Graduate 
education is largely derived from books and 
other writi ow then can we best circulate 
them through a “Free” Library Service ? 

I had better explain for the satisfaction of at 
least one library friend that the term “Free” 
is synonymous with rate-supported institutions. 
Owing to present conditions, economic and 
otherwise, a further interesting development 
would be the introduction of a co-operative 
book-binding service. If certain 
were adhered to and all libraries supported it, 
I feel sure that definite progress would result. 

If local bodies will only discuss these mat- 
ters, not only outside, but inside their Council 
Chamber much good will accrue and if assist- 
ance or advice on the machinery or pro- 
cedure is required to put any such scheme in 
operation, application to the Hon. Secretary 
N.Z. Library Association, Wellington, will 
bring a ready and sufficient response to please 


any inquirer. 

Most public body members have little 
thought of self but are mainly concerned in 
doing the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber. Here is an opportunity to make history by 
acting and not waiting for someone else to get 
going first. I am certain you will not let the 
public down. 

If not already members, your library and 
librarian should apply for membership to the 
— : the result will be mutually bene- 

cial. 
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SCHOOLS’ SECTION. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES—THE SCHOOL-TEACHER’S POINT OF VIEW. 
By J. L. Cameron, Southland Boys’ High School. 


Of late so much has been spoken, written, or 
quoted concerning the functions of a school 
library that an article such as the following 
may seem redundant. Therefore let me say 
first of all that I am writing primarily as a 
teacher-librarian for prospective teacher- 
librarians and for teachers in general. From 
the trained experts of the New Zealand library 
system we have had placed before us our 
ultimate ideals and much valuable practical 
advice. It is my purpose to rephrase some of 
these ideals and comment on library organiza- 
tion with special reference to the realities that 
New Zealand teachers have to face in originat- 
ing and developing their libraries. 

All teachers are aware that a library is a 
desirable adjunct to a school; many deem it an 
ultimate necessity; how many realize that it is 
an urgent and immediate indispensability ? 
The answer stands recorded in the recent sur- 
veys made of library facilities in primary, 
secondary and technical schools. Inertia in the 
face of serious practical difficulties has resulted 
in the great majority of our schools lacking 
even the foundation of a well-equipped and 
organized library. Assuming once again that 
teachers appreciate the ideal, why does the 
reality linger ? 

I would suggest that our deficiencies arise 
from three sources: (1) building limitations, 
(2) lack of trained teacher-librarians, (3) 
failure to visualize the concrete effects in the 
school of a reasonably good library. Now I 
have no hesitation in asserting that any school, 
large or small, can overcome difficulties (1) 
and (2) by direct local action if and when 
obstacle (3) is removed. Teachers will soon 
take vigorous steps to form or develop their 
own libraries when their consciences are stirred 
either by external persuasion or by individual 
observation of what is being done and pro- 
jected by schools that have already substituted 
action for intention. 

Let me combine persuasion with illustration, 
and reinforce impulses no doubt already 
created previous exhortations. A good 
school library supplies to the child something 
that the average New Zealand home lacks and 
that the average New Zealand town either 
lacks or has as yet exploited only to the mini- 
mum. To far too many children the school 
library will provide not merely the sole source 
of good reading, but even the sole source of 


any reading. Well-chosen books provide for 
children a new world of romance in mythology, 
poetry, fiction; an open sesame to organized 
knowledge in direct and indirect works of 
reference; a stimulus to ambition and achieve- 
ment in biography, travel, exploration and 
science; encouragement and practical advice 
for intellectual and manual hobbies in the use- 
ful arts series; opportunities for mutual help 
and co-operation in the establishment and 
running of the library; and a valuable example 
of smooth-running efficiency and organization, 
co-ordinating freely and continuously with the 
work of the class-room. 

I am painfully aware that only a fortunate 
few of our schools are provided with official 
library space and that there is little immediate 
hope of general improvement in that respect. 
The majority must needs make shift with their 
present surroundings. Assuming the library to 
be indispensable, where is the unprovided 
school to put it? It is imperative that there 
should be accessible, open shelves—a locked 
library is no library—and space and time for 
reading and reference. This means that in very 
many schools a class-room or portion thereof 
must be utilized in default of better accommo- 
dation. Better a classroom be recognized and 
spoken of as the library, let its desks or tables 
be so arranged that it can at every available 
moment of the day, in or out of school hours, 
function as a library. Train the children to 
use it and respect it. Respect comes from use; 
and petty misuse and misappropriation of 
books are characteristic symptoms of locked 
libraries, inefficient libraries and _ library- 
starved pupils. 

The problem of the trained teacher-librarian 
is largely one of enthusiasm and willingness to 
learn. Given the former, a teacher initiating a 
small library can utilize the very practical and 
lucid articles and manuals now being issued by 
the New Zealand Library Association to build 
his library along with his own knowledge of 
method. He will find city librarians eager to 
assist, and numbers of his pupils ready to co- 
operate. Mass- ion methods and use of 
pupil specialists develop almost spontaneously. 

May I conclude this article with various 
points arising from the experiences of one 
teacher-librarian who began as a blundering 
amateur and who prefers to see others avoid 
his difficulties ? 
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efficiency and e children for later con- 
tacts with the Library Service and the 
Public Librari 


(2) Secure your initial supply of books from 
every available source—class “drives,” com- 


have participating in the running of the 
library, subject to proper organization, the fur- 


ther you spread the interest and influence. 
(4) Secure the friendly co-operation of the 
rest of the staff. Consult them in the choice of 
new books and keep them informed of all 
additions. 

(5) Encourage the use of the library as a 
centre for browsing and discussion. Silence 
rules are inadvisable. Give free rein to the 


and confusion is easily determined. 

(6) As librarian, develop nal contacts 
with pupils. Talk with them about their read-. 
ing. Study the probem of every child who 
hasn’t read books or doesn’t like reading. Valu- 
able directional work can be sympathetically 
carried on. —— 

An article by Miss E. J. Carnell, F.L.A., 
Liaison Officer between the New Zealand 
Library Association and the Country Library 
Service, wiil be printed in next month’s issue, 
giving the librarian’s point of view. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE BOROUGH COUNCIL LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
AND LIBRARIAN. 


By A. L. Low, Librarian, N 


ings, etc. 
repairs) and the estimates for the year have 
to be placed before the Council for approval. 

The Committee therefore becomes the cen- 


public library is nor- 


mally appointed by the Council, though there 
may be variations in the form of appointment. 


ew Plymouth Public Library. 


Council representation be only those who have 
an active interest in the li . As Council 
representatives are elected for the general 
— — and management of the town or 
city, it does not follow that the full Council 
appointees to the Library Committee are 
specially interested in libraries and literature. 
They will, too, receive appointments to several 
other committees (in which they may have 
greater interest) and which may stand out more 
prominently in the public view. 

Co-opted members, on the other hand, 
whether appointed by the Council or elected 
by the library subscribers, should be nominated 
for the committee for their interest in the 
library and in literature. Position in business 
or society, profession or calling does not war- 
rant appointment as a member of the library 
Committee. A member must have the interest 
of the library at heart, be prepared not only 
to educate his Council to library requirements 
but to drive the matter home, and to act in 
the interests of the library as an institute and 
i" facilities and service to the library 

li 


P'The committee member should always be 
prepared to serve the community interest. He 
may have to sacrifice his own personal view or 
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opinion on a point of administration or con- 
trol. If his committee decide on a certain form 
of business contract, control or administration 
—even if he di Ily—it becomes 
his duty to support his fellow members. He 
must be on the committee in the interests of 
the community as a whole—both of the con- 
trolling authority and to the reading public 
whom he also represents—and not as an indi- 
vidualist. He should, too, ——— to sup- 
port fully any proposals pla fore the con- 
trolling authority, the Council, and strong 
representation is here essential. The library 
is not revenue producing, nor does it occupy so 
prominent a place in the public eye as 
numerous other departments of Council 
activities. It is possible then that the library 
case may not be given due recognition and it 
becomes a first essential that members of the 
library committee have full knowledge of con- 
structive detail to give prominence and force 
to the library proposal. 

This, then, being the relation of the library 
committee to the Council, what then is its 
province with the librarian and staff ? 

This is a controversial point. Much depends 
here on the attitude F the committee, an 
administrative body directing the policy of the 
library or as a controlling body directly taking 
over the administration. 

It is assumed that the librarian has been 
appointed to his position for his capabilities, 
specialised knowledge of books. It is also 
assumed that he has a general acquaintance 
with the requirements of a wide and varied 
reading public and has given due thought and 
consideration to the relations of the library 
and the public both in regard to supply and to 
the method of convenience and service. 

The librarian is the servant of the committee, 
the body appointed by his controlling authority. 
The committee have been a to decide 
or resolve on the policy of the library and it 
is the librarian’s duty to carry out this policy 
once decided and to instruct his staff accord- 
ingly. Even though the policy determined 
upon be in opposition or in contrast to policy 
he would advocate, it still is his duty to carry 
out the plan outlined and decided upon by his 
committee. 

But, if relations between the librarian and 
his committee are as above, congenial and har- 
monious, working of the library should not be 
difficult. The librarian, as executive officer of 
his department, is in touch with his public, is 
more conversant with their irements, re- 
ceives their complaints or a , and should 
place these various parts be his committee 


for their consideration. Having faithfully and 
truthfully presented the case on a question of 
policy in administration, organization, book 
selection, or whatever the point at issue may 
be, there should then be complete co-operation 
between the committee and the executive 
officer, with the committee authorising the ex- 
tension if warranted or deciding to curtail or 
reduce if the proposal does not meet their full 
approval. 

Book selection and purchase is one of the 
main features in which co-operation between 
the committee and their executive officer is 
essential. The librarian is presumed to have 
expert or specialised knowledge of books, is 
conversant with his readers and should know 
his stock. Book selection and purchase should 
be his particular job. He has to cater for all 
classes of readers and takes a wider view than 
the individual who may view the selection from 
a personal angle. Notwithstanding, he should 
accept recommendations from members of his 
committee who may have special knowledge on 
a particular subject; but, unless the book be of 
outstanding merit, that recommendation should 
not mean definite purchase. Consideration of 
cost, of existing stocks on the subject, of 
economic value in relation to readers, should 
all be given consideration and it is on these 
points that the librarian should be able to give 
expert information. The librarian, too, should 
always be prepared to ask advice from recog- 
nised experts in regard to the purchase of 
scientific or technical works. He cannot be 
expected to be conversant with details of all 
branches of science, mechanics, etc., and 
recommendation from an expert, conversant 
with the particular subject, will ensure if a 
book is worth while buying. He can then, 
with confidence, recommend the purchase to 
his committee. 

Expensive productions which may be con- 
sidered worthy of or necessary to the library, 
and volumes of a controversial nature, should 
be referred to the library committee for 
decision. If the publication is of definite im- 
portance the question of price should not be 
the bar, but particularly in tNew Zealand, price 
has a decided bearing on purchase. In a pub- 
lication of a controversial nature, the merit of 
the publication should be given full considera- 
tion and the policy of the library based on that 
decision. 

The success of the library is often deter- 
mined by relations between the committee and 
its executive officer on the one hand and the 
committee and the Council on the other. A 
committee, composed of members who are 
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rian for the extension of library faculties and 


REVIEWS AND 


REVIEWS : 

NEW ZEALAND COUNCIL FOR EDUCA. 
TIONAL RESEARCH. — “VOCA. 
TIONAL GUIDANCE IN NEW ZEA- 
LAND, by H. C. McQueen. 1940. 143 p. 

Printed by Whitcombe & Tombs, Ltd. 


Some twelve months ago the Minister of 
Education asked the Council for Educational 
Research to undertake a survey of the scheme 
of vocational guidance and nt then 

ating in New Zealand. The Council felt 
Se a acces Gee tal ee te 
general scheme of research, and the task was 
—— to Mr. ue fon The present book 
rt, which covers the 

cian an. his in the four youth 


ched the subject from every other angle 
le. His study deals first with vocational 
guidance, within the schools, then with the 


Hi 


and a summary of suggestions of 

ich the principal point is that the general 
policy should be to place emphasis on the 
guidance function of schools. Publication was 


made possible by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 


“THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH 
SOCIETY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY,” Vol. 1, 1939, parts 
1-3. London, 1940. 


as the first evidence of the Association’s mem- 
bership of the Society for International Biblio- 


presentation of policy proposals in detailed 
informative form to the Council, has consider- 
able bearing on library service. 


EXCHANGES 


graphy, the British National Section of the 
International Federation for Documentation. 
With the Proceedings comes a letter to inform 
us of the Association’s election as a corporate 
member of the society. 


EXCHANGES : 


“ALA BULLETIN,” June, 1940. Vol. 34, 
No. 6. 

INDIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. “Pro- 
ceedings of the Second All-India Library 
Conference, held at Lucknow, on the 20th 
and 21st April, 1935.” 

INDIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. “Pro- 
ceedings of the Third All-India Library 
Conference, held at Delhi, from the 22nd 
to 24th December, 1937.” 

INDIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. “Re- 
port on the working of the Indian Library 
Association for the period from 1st April, 
1935 to 30th September, 1937.” 

“LIBRARIAN,” July, 1940. Vol. XXIX.’ 
No. 11. 

“LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD,” 
June and July, 1940. Vol. 42, Nos. 6 


and 7. 

“LIBRARY OCCURRENT,” April-June, 
1940. Vol. 13, No. 6. 

“LIBRARY WORLD,” June, 1940. Vol. 
XLII. No. 488. 

OTAGO UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. “Notes 
and Accessions,” July 1940, Vol. 3, No. 5. 

SCIENCE MUSEUM LIBRARY. “Science 
— bibliographical series Nos. 521- 
527.” 

SCIENCE MUSEUM LIBRARY. “Weekly 


list of accessions to the library. Nos. 486- 
495, 10th April-22nd June, 1940.” 


CATALOGUING. 


An article on cataloguing, written by Miss 
J. W. Rawson, M. A. F.L.A., of the Country 
Library Service, Parliament Buildings, Wel- 
lington, C.1., was printed i in = ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES some time When the 


Schools’ Manual is —2 this article will be 
supplemented by a number of samples of cata- 
logue cards showing the arrangement of 
entries. It has been suggested that school 


librarians who have undertaken the work of 
cataloguing their libraries would be glad to 
have these samples as soon as possible for 
reference Will any school teacher 
who — like to see them, please communi- 
cate with Miss Rawson? If there is sufficient 
demand, a su to Miss Rawson’s article 
will be cyclostyled and distributed to those 


interested. 


AUN 
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PHILOSOPHY. 
Coulton, G. G.—Studies in medieval thought. 
Nelson. 2/6 1940 189 


Brief outline of the medieval outlook on lif 
I Believe—Allen & Unwin. 
15/- 1940 190 
Twenty-three distinguished writers explain 
their philosophies. They include Einsteen, 
Wells, Russell, Romains, Pearl Buck, E. M 
Forster, etc. 


SOCIOLOGY. 
Creedy, F. F.—Human nature writ large. Allen 
& Unwin. 15/- 1940 301 


Stimulating inquiry into the beliefs and cus 
toms of Western civilization. 

Dewey, John.—Freedom and culture.—Allen & 
Unwin. 7/6 1940 321.3 
Examines political institutions in the demo 
cracies and their cultural setting. 

Hamilton, Cicely—Lament for democracy. Dent. 





3/6 1940 321.8 
Examines the defects of democratic govern 
ment. 
Hole, C.—English folk-lore. Batsford. 
10/6 1940 398 
Collection of odd beliefs and legends. 
Leacock, S. B.—Too much coilege. J. Lane. 


7/6 1940 378 
Amusing criticism of modern education 
Scott, Cyril—Man is my theme. Dakers. 
10/6 1940 301 
Amusing chronicle of the crimes and [follies « 


mankind. 
Siegfried, A.—Suez and Panama. Tr. Cape. 
10/6 1940 386.43 
History and significance, cconomic and 


strategic, of the two canals. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Jones, H. Spencer.—Life on other worlds. English 
Universities Press. 5/6 1940 523.1 
Discusses the astronomical evidence for lifc 
on other planets. 

Kaberry, P. M.—Aboriginal woman. Routledge. 

15/- 1940 572.994 
Anthropological study of the native Australian 
women. 

Marais, E. N.—My friends, the baboons. Men- 
thuen. 5/- 1940 599.82 
Study of the communal life of South African 
baboons. \ sympathetic «and fascinating 
study. 


APPLIED SCIENCE. 


Cash, J. D. & Cash, M. G.—Producer gas for 

motor vehicles. Angus & Robertson, 
10/-(N.Z.) 1940 665.8 

Tiltman, M. H.—Cottage pie. Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 8/6 140 630.1 
Country woman's diary of life in a Sussex 
village, with a good dea! of practical advice on 
cookery. 





BOOK LIST—September, 1940. 


No annotations are given where titles are sufficiently self-explanatory, or for 
lighter fiction by well-known authors. All prices shown are published prices. 


FINE ARTS, 


Burnford, P.—Filming for amateurs. Pitman. 
12/6 1940 778 
Comprehensive account of cinema photography 


LITERATURE, 


Six plays of 1939. H. Hamilton. 

7/6 1939 822 
The authors are: Jack Jones, Barré Lyndon, 
Terence Rattigan, Esther McCracken, Lillian 


Hellman, and S. N. Behrman. 


TRAVEL. 


Bolitho, H. H.—America expects. A travel diary. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 6/- 1940 917.3 
Impressions gained during a lecture tour in 
the United States. 

Collier, B.—I wore my linen trousers. Dent. 

15/- 1940 914.49 
Pleasant record of a tour of Provence just 
before the present war. 

Darling, F. F.—Island years. Bell. 

12/- 1940 914.1 
A naturalist’s experiences on a group of un 
inhabited islands off the West Coast of Scot 
land. 

Hilton, Jack.—English ways. Cape. 

10/6 1940 914.2 
A working-man’s tramp through England, and 
his trenchant comments on what he sees. 

Sava, George.—Donkey serenade. Faber & Faber. 

12/6 1940 914.97 
Discursive account of travels in Bulgaria. 

Smith, Nicol.—Burma road. Gollancz, 

16/- 1940 915.13 
A journey by car over the Burma road, with 
comments on general conditions in China. 

Somervell, T. H.—Knife and life in India. Hod- 
der & Stoughton. 

10/6 1940 915.4 
Impressions of India gained by a medical 
missionary. 

Stark, Freya.—A winter in Arabia. Murray. 

16/- 1940 915.3 
Expedition oi three English women into the 
heart of the Hadhramaut, a little-known 
Arabian province, in search of archaeological 
specimens. 

Zahl, P. A.—To the lost world. Harrap. 

11/- 1940 918.8 
An entomologist’s adventures in the little 
known interior of British Guiana. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Arliss, George.—George Arliss, by himself, Mur- 
ray. 15/- 1940 


Reminiscences, largely concerned with daily 
life in the film industry. 
Davies, R.—Sea urchin. Duckworth. 
10/6 1940 
Life of Jorgen Jorgensen, the Danish adven- 
turer who seized power in Iceland for a brief 
period in 1809. 
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Scholefield, G. H.—Dictionary of New Zealand 
biography. Two volumes. Dept. of Internal 
Affairs. £2/10/-(N.Z.) 1940 
Comprehensive, authoritative reference work. 

— Ethel.—What happened next. 

15/- 1940 
Pasties instalment of the autobiography of th: 
famous composer. Sequel to “Impressions 
that remained.” 

Smythe, F. S.—Edward Whymper. 
Stoughton, 21/- 1940 
Biography of a distinguished mountaineer 


Long- 


Hodder & 


Strasser, Otto.—Hitler and I. Cape. 
8/6 1940 
Autobiography of the leader of the Black 
Front, a German organisation opposed 
Hitler. 
HISTORY. 
Akaroa and Banks Peninsula, 1840-1940. Akaroa 
“Mail.” 10/- (N.Z.) 1940 993.1 
Centennial history. 
Carr, W. G.—Good hunting. Hutchison. 
16/- 1940 940.451 


Further reminiscences of the last war by th 


author of “By guess and by God.” 
Divine, A. D.—Merchant navy fights. Murray. 
3/3 1940 940.53 
Exploits of merchant vessels in the present 
war. 
Horrabin, J. F.—Geography of the war. Gollancz. 


3/6 1940 940.53 


Pribichevich, S.—Living space. Heinemann. 
15/- 1940 949.6 
Explains conditions in the South-Eastern 
Europe: the various peoples, their history, 


customs and character. 
Dutt, R. Palme.—India to-day. Gollancz. 
8/- 1940 954 
Political and economic conditions in 
from the left wing standpoint. 


Rutherford, J. and Skinner, W. H., eds.—Estab- 
lishment of the New Plymouth settlement in 
New Zealand. Avery. 
8/6(N.Z.) 1940 993.1 
Extracts from journals of early settlers ani 
other documentary material. 


India, 


FICTION. 

Benson, Theodora.—Best stories of 
dora Benson. Faber. 

Blake, Nicholas, pseud.—Malice in Wonder- 
Nd cn bb i nga b aie wake das 8/6 
Detective novel. 

Brahms, C. and Simon, S. J.—Envoy on ex- 
cursion. M, Joseph. 
Farcical fantasy. 

Goudge, E.—The bird in the tree. Duck- 
——— 8/6 
Pleasant story of family life in an Eng- 
lish village. 

Hutchinson, R. C.—The fire and the wood. 
Cassell. 
Psychological study of a young Jewish 
doctor in modern Germany. 

Jones, P. M., ed.—Modern English short 


Theo- 


stories. Oxford. (World’s classics series). 2/6 
Representative anthology, from Hardy 
to Wodehouse. 

Lofts, N.—Hester Roon. P. Davies ..... 8/6 


Romantic historical novel. 

Macaulay, Rose.—And no man’s wit. Collins 8/6 
Satirical novel written round the con- 
ficting — beliefs roused by the 
Spanish \W 

Myers, L. H.— Pool of Vishnu. Cape ... 9/6 
Philosophical novel set in 16th century 
India. 

Nordhoff, C. & Hall, J. N.—No more gas. 
Chapman & Hall. : ; 

Pleasant story of a Tahitian family. 

Noyes, Alfred.—The last man. Murray .. 7/6 
Experiences of the sole survivor in a 
world destroyed by war. 

Runyon, Damon—My old man. Constable. 7/6 
Humorous sketches by a popular writer. 


Sabatini, R.—The Marquis of Carabas. 
oni wtticeowentinats 9/6 
Spring, Howard.—Fame is the spur. Col. 
SU in ds own aoe! me ec 9/6 
Long novel of English political life, iby 
the author of “My son! My son! 
Werfel, F.—Embezzled heaven. Tr. H. 
EE. ———— 8/6 


Written round the religious beliefs of a 
simple-minded Austrian cook. 
Wheatley, D.—Faked passports. Hutchinson. 9% 6 





All questions relating to the Activities of the Association should be addressed to JOSEPH NORRIE, 
HON. SECRETARY, NEW ZEALAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, P.O. Box 1529, WELLINGTON, C.1.; 
while questions with regard to the Bulletin should be addressed to STUART PERRY, HON. EDITOR, 
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